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SERMONS 


British Preachers, 1925. Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT. 


(Putnam. 6s.) 

Few words in the English language carry with them 
a heavier freight of associations than does the word at the 
top of this article. There is another word almost equally 
reminiscent of similar emotions—the word “ preach.” 

To hear sermons is, or once was, the duty of the lay- 
man and his family, whilst to preach them is the duty of 
the cleric or pastor. The effect of sermons upon those 
who for centuries past have been accustomed to hear them, 
is clearly enough indicated, though only in one direction, 
by the various unflattering compounds that follow in the 
traces of both these words in those tell-tale volumes, our 
dictionaries: as, for example, “sermonizing” and 
“preachment,” both derogatory expressions. Yet these 
unmistakable signs of weariness and depression must not 
be taken to mean more than that mankind has long been 
made to suffer from tiresome pulpit discourses. 

Sermons, as a whole, have done vastly more good, and 
far less immediate harm, than the most brilliant secular 
oratory; and, what is more, a really good preacher has 
always found it easier to fill his church or chapel Sunday 
after Sunday, in sunshine or shower, than the most popular 
politician of the day would have done, operating over the 
same space of time. Yet—do sermons stand where once they 
did in the public estimation? When John Wilkes expressed 
surprise that on Topham Beauclerk’s library coming on the 
market it was found to contain so large a number of sermons, 


Johnson at once delivered himself of the following preach- 
ment :— 


““ Why, sir, you are to consider that Sermons make a 
considerable branch of English literature, sc that a library 
must be very imperfect if it has not a numerous collection 
of Sermons... . Besides, sir (looking at Wilkes with a 
placid but significant smile), a man may collect Sermons 
with the intention of one day making himself better by them. 
I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended that some time or other that 
should be the case with him.” 

We live in days when libraries are being formed in 
more houses than in Johnson’s time, but when a twentieth- 
century library comes to be scattered, will it be found to 
contain as many sermons as Topham Beauclerk’s? As a 
matter of fact—and the sale catalogue of Beauclerk’s library 
is at hand as we write—there were not more than fifty, or at 
most sixty, volumes of sermons in this well-advertised, but 
by no means valuable collection. Beauclerk’s strong point 
as a collector of books lay in the direction of Bibles, Greek 
and Latin Fathers, and ecclesiastical history. His sermons 
make but a poor show. 

What sermons may we reasonably expect to find in a 
twentieth-century library formed by a collector of moderate 
Protestant opinions, of fairly good taste, and a man not 
averse to undergoing, at reasonable intervals, the process 
of “ being done good to” by hortatory divines of established 
reputations? To make a list is always a risky thing to do, 
but why should we be more cowardly than anthologists? 
So here is our list of sermons that now compose, in the John- 
sonian phrase, a branch of English literature: Latimer, 
Taylor, Barrow, Donne, South, Tillotson (?), Butler, 
Sterne, Robert Hall, Newman, Channing, Robertson 
(of Brighton), MacLaren (of Manchester), Martineau, Spur- 
geon, and Liddon. , 

The printed sermons of these great preachers will be 
found to fill more volumes than are catalogued in Beau- 
clerk’s library. Other men, other lists! Ours must submit 
to be extended, but hardly reduced. It is undeniably 
true that all the sixteen sermon-makers just named are 
dead—but the succession has not been broken, and the 
names of some half a dozen living oracles could be added 
without greatly detracting from the high standard of wit, 
piety, and eloquence we have endeavoured to uphold. 

A volume edited by Sir James Marchant has lately 
appeared, entitled “British Preachers, 1925,” which per- 


haps may be considered a challenging book, for it contains 
twenty-one sermons by living preachers, including two Angli- 
can bishops, two deans, and other clergy of the Establish- 
ment, as well as Presbyterians and Baptists, also one 
woman. 

Of these brave preachers it cannot be said that they 
either cover themselves with phylacteries, or seek shelter 
under the bulwarks of Church authority, for they all come 
boldly out into the enemy’s country, and proclaim that 
they have a persuasive message to deliver to each individual 
in their congregation. The Bishop of Birmingham’s spirited 
sermon from the text, ‘‘What has that to do with thee? 
Follow thou Me!” is a key to the others. 

Whether such sermons as these are likely in the future 
to constitute ‘‘a branch of English literature” is doubtful 
—but as even the adorable Parson Adams could find no 
publisher for his sermons, no truly pious divine of to-day 
need be disturbed because his warm-hearted combatings with 
the infidelity, and, still worse, with the indifference, of his 
times, are never likely, after being bound in divinity calf, 
with red edges, to join the long slumber of the upper shelf. 
It is very hard to become a classic! Divines have not fared 
worse than poets and novelists. If a preacher is asked 
contemptuously to-day: ‘“ Who now reads Seed or Ogden, 
or even the sermons of Archbishop Tillotson?’’ may he not 
reply, not contemptuously, but mildly, as a Christian 
should: ‘“ Who now reads Hayley’s ‘ Triumphs of Temper,’ 
Mason’s ‘ Caractacus,’ Mundy’s ‘ Needwood Forest,’ or Dr. 
Moore’s ‘ Zeluco’? ’”’ 

It would be a great pity were sermons to become a 
branch of Christian apologetics, or mere theistical dis- 
courses. “To pierce the heart and tame the will,” is the 
chief end of the Christian preacher; and to do this he may 
well be content to sacrifice the frills and tatters of an 
“elegant” literary diction; and if this heart-piercing busi- 
ness is beyond his powers, he will be far better employed in 
seeking to make one uneasy Christian happier in his faith 
than in attempting to score over infidels. Magnificent as is 
the philosophy to be found in Bishop Butler’s sermons, their 
everlasting charm consists in their being addressed to 
human nature. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


CHORISTERS 


The Unknown Goddess. By HumsertT Wo.Fs. (Methuen. 
5s.) 
The Espalier. By SyLviA TOWNSEND WARNER. 
Windus. 5s.) 
Sonnets and Folk Songs. 
St. Lawrence : 
Selected Poems. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Shadowgraph. By Epwarp SHANKS. 
September. By F. W. Harvey, 
The Bamboo Greve. 
Babbling April. 
4s. 6d,) 
Sung to Shahryar. 
Society. 6s.) 
Guitar and Concertina. 
Unwin. 5s.) 
Collected Poems. 
7s, 6d.) 
Chelsea Buns. 
CowARD. 


(Chatto & 


By HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d.) 
By SIEGFRIED Sassoon. (Heinemann. 


(Waltham 


(Collins. 5s.) 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s.) 
By CHARLES GRAVES, (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
By GRAHAM GREENE. (Oxford: Blackwell. 


By E. Powys MATHERS. (Casanova 


By GusTAv FR6pING. (Allen & 


By JAMES RHOADES. (Fisher Unwin. 
By HERNIA WHITTLEBOT. 


Edited by NoEL 
(Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.) 


SHOULD we read “ Love in a Valley’ in Mrs. Poyser’s back 
yard or “‘ Death’s Jest Book ” in the family vault, and travel 
with Baedeker in one pocket and the Oxford book in the 


other? Mr. Strachey, we think, recommends the paws of 
the Sphinx for the perusal of Browne. To put the question 
differently, is the reviewer playing fair when he carries off 
a bundle of new verse for a week-end in the country in the 
spring of the year? The tulips yawn and streteh themselves 
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in the sun, lilacs drug the air, and beechen boughs quiver 
with mysterious life—‘ goings-on,” Wordsworth would have 
said in his younger days. At once the words of Messrs. 
Charles Graves, Greene, Harvey, Shanks, and Co. (Uphol- 
sterers in Vernal Verse) turn to dust. They describe, they 
invent, but when they think, they do not “ fasten their hands 
upon their hearts.” Mr. Greene, junior partner, sensitive 
and probably an admirer of “ Trivia,’ begins thus :— 
‘‘How timorously, like an old-fashioned collector of 
wild flowers, do we gather our sensations and press them 
in the damp blotting-paper of our mind.” 
Sensations, not emotions; neither joy nor indignation, nor 
pity nor fear, nor “a state of continuous excitement.” 

Mr. Shanks rides his pony across the downs, but the 
wind only sighs in his ear the echoes of yesterday’s verse, 
and makes his eyes water. In one poem, perhaps, “The 
Fountain,” he is visited by a visionary gleam, but he is 
inferior in sensibility and technique to the author of “ The 
Unknown Goddess.” 

When Mr. Humbert Wolfe writes a poem (this is for 
American readers) he demands white blotting-paper, neat 
pigeon-holes, a crystal pencil-case, a clean ink-pot, and 

“ . .. the wall 
austerely virginal.”’ 
If this conjures up an unattractive picture, one’s faith may 
be restored by reading “ Oxford.” In a brief preface, whose 
last sentence is an unforgivable sin, he explains his highly 
successful use of half or false rhymes ; for example :— 
‘*What joy doth Helen 

or Paris have, 

where these lie still in 

a nameless grave? 

Her beauty’s a wraith, 

and the boy Paris 

muffles in death 

his mouth’s cold cherries.”’ 
He is as neat as his desk in the arrangement of words, 
shifting and changing them with as delicate fingers as 
De la Mare: but the texture of Mr. Wolfe’s faint but 
unfrayed embroidery is closer and more compact. Embroidery 
or old china, it is of some art such as these that one is 
reminded, after reading his “ Torchbearer ” ; fragile, painted 
poems, not for use, set on the shelves of a cabinet behind 
glass doors. 

** To-day I wish that I were a tree 

And not myself, 

Confronting spring with a neat little row of poems 

Like cups and saucers on a shelf.” 
We should like to quote this poem of Miss Warner in full, 
and recommend it to the other poets under review. ‘‘ The 
Espalier”’ has that quality of freshness, of spontaneous 
feeling which comes neither from invention nor imitation, 
and with it a certain irony and reticence and an un-Victorian 
mind. “ Green Pastures,” “Country Churchyard,” “‘ In the 
Parlour ’’ are very like Hardy (but Miss Warner’s mood is 
more gentle), and the work of another more modern Dorset- 
shire writer has, clearly, been suggestive and stimulating 
to her. ‘‘ The Espalier” is not startling, but it is poetry. 

After this breath of air it is strange to turn to Mr. 
Powys Mathers’s remarkable translations of the poems from 
the “Thousand and One Nights,” a world in which all 
things that appeal to the eye and ear and touch and nostril, 
wines, ointments, and perfumes, precious stones and fruits 
and flowers, become interchangeable, synonymous symbols 
and images of desire for the body of the beloved, a world in 
which pleasure is not sharpened by a sense of time nor desire 
thwarted until it becomes an obsession, a world which, after 
all, has something in common with Brighton. Mr. Mathers 
is never metrically nor verbally at a loss. With “ The Song 
of Solomon” and ‘ Hero and Leander,’ with Keats and 
FitzGerald to guide him, he has a less difficult task than 
the translator of Fréding or of the Spanish Folk Songs. 
Fréding, an admirer of Scott, Burns, Poe, and Thackeray, 
died in 1911, and is still the “most popular” poet in 
Sweden. His humour, his personality, and his skill survive 
in the hands of his all too ingenious translator, but not, 
perhaps, his poetry. This also is the case with the strings 
of jigging stanzas with which Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a very 
disappointing volume, interleaves his own early, Rossetti-like 
but colourless sonnets, dealing with an abstraction called 
Life. The folk stanzas are like a handful of seeds; flowers 
once, they might in other soil blossom again. 


Those who possess the War Poems of Siegfried Sassoon 
will lose rather than gain by purchasing the Selected Poems. 
Forty-two of the war poems are reprinted here, and sand- 
wiched between a score or so of earlier and later poems. 
The meat has lost its mustard a little, owing to time and 
the foolish omission of one of his best poems, “ The Hero.” 
Mr. Sassoon’s genius is best suited to oblique comment: he 
is not creative, but needs to have his subject forced upon 
him. During the war he proved himself a better writer 
than he had been before, than he has been since. His poems 
show up well beside the war verses of the Victorian school- 
master Dr. Rhoades, who attempted such subjects as the 
Unknown Soldier and wrote pageant verse. 

These poets are but choristers. Among them are two 
soloists, one a new, untrained voice, one a tenor, a trifle 
thin perhaps, who knows the ins and outs of the cathedral 
service; there is also a small boy who misbehaves during 
the sermon; pardonably, perhaps, for poets ought not to be 
as solemn as a church. But Mr. Coward should know better 
than to raise the ghost of Hernia Whittlebot (for, without 
Miss Maisie Gay, she is a ghost). Besides, one must have 
first-hand experience of poetry, like Mr. Squire, to parody 
with success. Algernon Charles Swinburne is the best 
parodist of the author of ‘“‘ Delores,” and Mr. Coward, doubt- 
less, could parody his own light dialogue very amusingly ; 
one sometimes suspects him of it: but he is not on suffi- 
ciently intimate terms with the Muses to make fun of them 
justly and without offence. 


MANY MEN, MANY MINDS 


Richard Wagner: a Critical Biography. By GrorGE 
AINSLIE HIGHT, (Arrowsmith. Two vols. £2 12s. 6d.) 
Hull Down: Reminiscences of Wind-jammers, Troops, and 
Travellers. By Sir BERTRAM Hayes, K.C,M.G., D.S.O, 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

A Traveller in News. By Sir Witt1aAm Bracu Tuomas, 
K,B.E. (Chapman & Hall. 15s.) 

The Passing Hour. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D 
(Hutchinson. 18s,) 

Memories. By the Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 
(Murray. 10s, 6d.) 


The Last Years of Rodin. By MARCELLE TirEL. (Philpot. 
7s, 6d.) 

The Two Pins Club. By Harry Furniss. (Murray. 
10s. 6d.) 

Robert Moffat, One of God’s Gardeners. By EpwIn W, 
SmiTH. (Student Christian Movement, 5s.) 


HERE is a very miscellaneous batch of books, representative 
of the season’s output of biography and reminiscence. Though 
several of the volumes are examples of book-making at its 
best, Mr. Hight’s study of Wagner is, perhaps, the only work 
of permanent value. Considering how vast a literature has 
been devoted to Wagner, Mr. Hight has scored a notable 
achievement by producing what we think will generally be 
recognized as an indispensable addition to it. He has, to 
begin with, a genuine enthusiasm for his subject. But it is 
the sense of balance with which zeal is tempered that gives 
his book its particular distinction. He has sifted an 
immense amount of controversial material, and, without 
yielding to the opposite temptation of “whitewashing,” he 
has sought to redeem Wagner’s reputation from many popular 
misrepresentations. To what is probably the sanest picture 
we have yet been offered of Wagner the man, is added a very 
careful, though not too technical, analysis of his works, more 
from the dramatic than the musical standpoint. Mr. Hight 
is among those who maintain that esthetic beauty must be 
the outcome of ethical truth, and it is from this angle of vision 
that he examines and defends Wagner’s work. 

Sir Bertram Hayes makes no claim to literary style, but 
has a bluff and breezy vigour that admirably suits his matter. 
He is the Commodore of the White Star Line—a title that 
has been revived, after long disuse, as a special recognition 
of his distinguished services. He first went to sea, forty-four 
years ago, in a full-rigged “wind-jammer.” Conditions in 
sailing ships in those days were still fairly hard for boys 
who had been brought up in comfortable homes. But Sir 
Bertram displays his sturdy common sense by refusing to sigh 
for “the good old times” that are supposed to have forged 
character out of hardship. He believes that our present race 
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of seamen is as fine as any that preceded it, and that it is 
not necessary to starve under sail in order to qualify for 
duty on a steamer. Of the many changes in seafaring life 
that have been witnessed in his time, from the points of view 
both of the sailor and the fravelling public, he writes with 
indisputable authority, and his narrative is copiously 
enlivened by good anecdotes. The most interesting chapters 
in his book, however, are those which describe his experiences 
of transport work during the South African and the Great 
Wars. Of the latter he writes with a modesty and simplicity 
that serve only to accentuate the thrill of such episodes as 
the ramming of an enemy submarine by the “ Olympic.” 

Sir Beach Thomas’s reminiscences are also concerned 
largely with the War. He entered Lord Northcliffe’s service 
as a writer of Nature articles, but in 1914 was commanded 
by “the Chief”’ to turn his pruning-hook into a spear. Of 
his experiences on various fronts and in Germany during the 
Ruhr Occupation, as well as of a subsequent world-tour, Sir 
Beach writes vividly without adding anything very material 
to our knowledge. The main interest of his book lies rather 
in his study of the personality of his employer. Lord North- 
cliffe is represented as one who, though he enjoyed “ throw- 
ing bricks,” was far more fond of “ handing bouquets,” and 
who, if he could be cruel when his victim was out of sight, was 
so sensitive to visible pain that he would never eat a fish 
caught by himself. 

If Sir Beach Thomas, perhaps against his inclination, 
has been a journalist of action, Dr. Courtney represents the 
journalist of reflection. He has been known to a wide public 
for many years as one of the leading members of the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” staff, and as editor of the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
But before Fleet Street lured him, at the age of forty, he had 
been the headmaster of a school in Bath and a professor at 
Oxford, where he not only had a distinguished academic 
career, but plunged actively into athletics. He was also 
one of the pioneers of ’Varsity theatricals. The drama has 
always been one of his main interests, and there is no happier 
chapter in his book than that entitled “ Garrick Ghosts,’’ in 
which he recalls many of the famous actors and actresses 
whom he knew intimately in days gone by. His later 
reminiscences, with their mere references to living people, 
are comparatively disappointing. Discretion is the one un- 
pardonable sin in an autobiographer. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen seems to have hovered 
between the worlds of action and of thought, and never to 
have been quite at home in either. Though Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “magnetic personality” enticed him to accept 
office as Minister for Agriculture in the Coalition, he prides 
himself on being “ an old-fashioned Tory” and ‘‘a whole- 
hogger.” His experiences have not been exciting, and his 
reflections and judgments, which are those of a country 
gentleman of the old school, are only redeemed from dullness 
by a pleasant sense of humour that enables him to turn a 
laugh against himself. 

“The Last Years of Rodin’ is a thoroughly disagree- 
able book. The author was the sculptor’s private secretary 
during the declining period of his life, and these “‘ intimate ” 
memories reveal him as one who had lost all will-power, was 
absent-minded, vacillating, and sensual, and perpetually 
embroiled in quarrels with his wife and son. It is easy to 
credit the publisher’s statement that the book has enjoyed 
a great success in certain circles in France. 

It is with relief that we turn to Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
clean and breezy pages. ‘The Two Pins Club” was estab- 
lished in the leisurely days of the nineties. It included 
Sir Frank Burnand and other members of the “Punch” 
staff, with a few other kindred spirits who, dissatisfied with 
the limitations of the Row, took equestrian excursions further 
afield. Actually, the activities of the Club are made but a peg 
on which the author has hung an amusing miscellany of 
general reminiscence and gossip relating to the period, freely 
illustrated with sketches in his familiar style. 

Robert Moffat, one of the pioneers of missionary enter- 
prise in South Africa, was among the first Europeans who 
penetrated beyond the Orange River. Mr. Smith, unlike too 
many biographers of missionaries, does not paint his hero as 
a flawless saint, but rightly emphasizes his amazing courage 
and endurance. The book is not only an admirably restrained 
record of a great man, but gives an interesting picture of 
South Africa in the early middle decades of the last ccntury. 


FOUR PLAYS 


fhe Prisoners of War. Py J. R. AcKERLEY. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d. and 5s.) 

Mountebanks. By FRANK Bincu. 
3s. 6d, and 5s.) 

The Countess Cathleen, and The Land of Heart's Desire. 
By W.QB. YEATs. (Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


“THe Prisoners oF War” is a tragedy arising out of the 
friendship of two military officers interned in the same 
Swiss hotel. Conrad, the elder, is of a sensitive, reflective 
nature, passionate but controlled. He wastes his affection 
upon Grayle, a shallow, selfish young man, fresh from an 
English public school, who not only cannot return Conrad’s 
affection, but—what makes his indifference even harder to 
bear—cannot understand it. Conrad’s inability to adapt 
himself, the repression of his strongest feelings, and the 
insistent conflict between heart and head—between the 
strength of his affections and his sense of the unworthiness 
of their object—combine with external circumstances to 
bring on ill-health and finally insanity. 

It is a very moving play, and executed with remarkable 
skill. From the first rise of the curtain Mr. Ackerley never 
forgets the final effect he has in view, and he severely 
subordinates every character and every incident to that end. 
The minor characters are chosen and developed with great 
care. First there is Rickman, a not unamiable tippler, who 
sees more of Grayle than anyone else, to the concern not 
only of Conrad but of a third officer, Tetford, whose regard 
for Rickman thus brings him into dramatic contrast with 
Conrad. Not having a passionate nature to control, he can 
look forward with confidence to the future. Nor is he dis- 
appointed. Rickman soon gives up Grayle, and just before 
the climax of the tragedy the two hilariously decide to go out 
to Canada together as soon as the war is over. Lastly, there 
is Captain Adelby, older than the rest, a quiet little man, 
at first only a shadow in the background, who reveals his 
own troubles to no one, though ultimately they drive him 
to suicide. His death is the final blow to Conrad’s powers 
of endurance, and further serves the dramatic purpose of 
generalizing the main tragedy. The character-drawing is 
not only psychologically good, but—what is perhaps a rarer 
quality—intensely dramatic. Mr. Ackerley knows how to 
create an atmosphere, and how to prepare for his climax in 
such a way as to make it appear inevitable when it comes ; 
and his use of language is a model of artistic restraint. 
He has made out of army slang an instrument exactly suited 
to his purpose. It is used to produce the strongest emotional 
effects, yet is never strained. Mr. Ackerley is clearly a 
dramatist. We are glad that this play will be produced, 
and hope that it will achieve the success it certainly deserves. 

The great merit of Mr. Birch’s play is its vitality. Not 
only does it abound in incident and intrigue, which main- 
tain our lively interest from beginning to end, but both the 
story and the characters, although they come out of mediseval 
Italy, are conceived with a freshness which makes it most 
enjoyable to read. Moreover, since it is written with a keen 
eye for the stage, it would probably be still more enjoyable 
to see. It fails, however, to rise above melodrama. The 
reason lies partly in the character-drawing. The lighter 
characters—the mountebank Cechito and his wayward mis- 
tress Julia—are well done; but the principal character, 
Brother Peter, is a failure. He is not so much a character 
at all as the embodiment of an idea—the idea of the internal 
conflict between love and religion. He is not sufficiently 
subtle to attempt to synthesize his conflicting impulses ; 
indeed, his nature seems to possess none of those depths 
which Cechito warns him not to probe. Almost all his 
philosophizing at the end of the play is out of place: it is 
not profound, and, being largely irrelevant, is undramatic. 
Mr. Birch’s language, too, fails to bear the strain he puts 
upon it. The comic scenes, which are excellent, are written 
in colloquial modern English—a swift, racy medium which 
Mr. Birch manages extremely well. Cechito has surprised 
Julia with Brother Peter :— 

“‘C. : I saw him kiss you. 

““J.: You didn’t. kissed him. He didn’t like it, 
either. 

**C.: Ungrateful fellow! 

“J.: Anyway, what business is it of yours? Since 
when have you been my master? 


‘**C. : Since you’ve been my mistress, 
“J.: You beast!” 


(Chatto & Windus. 
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This is admirable in itself, but appears incongruous when 
we remember that only just before Julia has been speaking 
of the discovery of God “in moonlight spilt on water; in 
the wind at play among tall grasses; in the rain’s 
pattering feet; in the rustle of the sea, trailing her 
petticoats on the beach; in a lover’s kiss under the 
stars.’ Mr. Birch is aiming at the versatility of style 
characteristic of the Elizabethans, but there is not enough 
of the poet in him for the experiment to be successful. His 
changes from colloquial to lyrical prose are dictated solely 
by the mood of the moment; nor is the matter mended by 
interspersing the elevated passages with hums and hahs and 
hesitative repetitions. The best way out of the difficulty 
would have been to avoid such passages altogether, and to 
aim at equivalent effects by more strictly dramatic methods, 
as Mr. Ackerley has done. As it is, the style lacks unity. 

Mr. Yeats has brought out yet another issue of “The 
Countess Cathleen ” and “ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” this 
time in pocket form. They seem strangely out of date 
nowadays. The Ireland of a romantic past or of a still more 
romantic future, which Mr. Yeats’s plays portray, belongs 
to a bygone age; and such a fragile fantasy as “ The Coun- 
tess CathIeen,’’ woven round the idealized peasant tradition 
of the Famine of 1840, charming though it is, seems unsatis- 
fying at a time when the same peasantry is threatened by 
another real famine. The reckless humour, the mixed pas- 
sion and irony of Synge, unpopular in his own day, are more 
in keeping with the mood of the present time. 


ART BOOKS 


Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth Century. By 
HAKON AHLBERG. (Benn. £4 14s. 6d.) 

The Later Ceramic Wares of China. By R. L. Hopson. 
(Benn. £5 5s.) 

Hokusai. By YoNE Noaucai. (Elkin Mathews. 21s.) 

Utamaro. By Yonz Noaucar. (Elkin Mathews. 2ls.) 

The Sienese School in the National Gallery. By EDwarp 
Hutton. (Medici Society. 10s. 6d.) 

“Phe Studio” Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1925. 
Studio.” 7s. 6d, and 10s. 6d.) 

Picturesque North Africa, (Jarrolds. 25s.) 


THE most important point about modern Swedish architec- 
ture, as shown by this sumptuously produced book of 
Messrs. Benn’s, which is very fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, is that its architects are evidently prepared to take 
a great deal of trouble over their designs and to make 
experiments, and that their employers and the public are 
prepared to trust them. In a country where there is this 
feeling about architecture, the modern Regent Street and 
the jerry-built villa are not so likely to appear. It is 
true that the experiments are by no means always success- 
ful; the architects whose work is illustrated seem in general 
to have a feeling for mass, but their detail is often irrele- 
vant and fussy, without order or relation to the rest of the 
building, and the general effect is thus spoiled. This is 
particularly true of the new Town Hall of Stockholm, 
built by Ragnar Ostberg: in outline, from a distance, it 
is an impressive pile, a little reminiscent of certain Vene- 
tian types; but seen from near it distracts the eye with a 
multitude of rather mean ornament. In some of these 
architects many influences are apparent—Gothic, Palladian, 
art nowveau, modern German, native Swedish, Byzantine, 
even Egyptian—and they are sometimes blended with very 
distressing results. The architects seem to have had many 
opportunities for designing large public buildings, churches, 
university buildings, town halls, museums, but none of 
them are wholly satisfactory, unless it be one or two less 
ambitious country houses. 

“The Later Ceramic Wares of China” is another very 
fine book from Messrs. Benn’s. It is the third of a series 
published by them, which together form a complete history 
of Chinese pottery and porcelain, and it contains about 
fifty coloured plates, which reproduce admirably the colour 
and quality of the originals, and over a hundred in black 
and white. Mr. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics and Ethnography at the British Museum, and one 
of the best-known authorities on the subject, contributes 


(‘‘ The 


interesting chapters on the historica] and technical aspects. 
The period covered is that of the Manchu Dynasty, from 
1644 down to our own times, including the blue and white, 
the famille verte, the famille rose, and the monochromes— 
a period during most of which a brisk trade in porcelain 
has been carried on between China and Europe. Its wares, 
however, are not to be compared esthetically with those of 
earlier times, and many of them have that peculiar kind 
of vulgarity which is only to be found in bad Chinese work. 

“Hokusai’’ and “ Utamaro” are pretty little books, 
printed in Japan in a Japanese style, enclosed in cases of 
brown and green cloth. Each has many reproductions, 
including several in colour, of the artist’s work. Mr. Yone 
Noguchi writes a short account of the lives and the art of 
each in a very high-flown, poetical style, but, unfortunately, 
does not know English quite well enough, though he 
achieves here and there a striking phrase; his patterns, 
one suspects, have been Walt Whitman and the American 
newspapers, and the result is sometimes strange. He gives 
us, however, a good deal of information and some amusing 
anecdotes. Hokusai and Utamaro were both born about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and lived on into 
the nineteenth. Of the two, Hokusai is without doubt the 
greater artist: he has a strength and a profundity which 
are lacking in Utamaro, who has little more than charm 
and elegance of line and a pretty taste in ladies. Like 
Marie Laurencin to-day, though in a very different style, 
he celebrates the charms of femininity, pretty clothes, the 
toilet, ladies fishing and sitting in gardens. Far different 
was Hokusai, with a wider range of subject and a sterner 
view of art. Mr. Nogicthi quotes his declaration in the 
epilogue to “ One Hundred Views of Fuji Mountain”: “I 
had a habit for drawing the forms of things from the age 
of six, and had published, by the time I was fifty, quite 
a number of books of pictures; but all I have produced 
before the age of seventy is not worth taking into account. 
At seventy-three I have learned a little about the structure 
of birds, animals, insects, and fishes, and also how plants 
and trees are brought forth. Therefore, I shall have made 
still more progress when I am eighty, and penetrate the 
mystery of things at ninety, and certainly have reached a 
divine state at a hundred. And when I am a hundred and 
ten, anything I do, whether it be a dot or a line, will be 
looking as if alive;” signed “The Old Man Mad about 
Drawing.” Unfortunately, he died at eighty-nine. 

Mr. Edward Hutton has compiled an excellent little 
guide-book to the works of the Sienese masters in the 
National Gallery. The Sienese school is apt to be too much 
neglected in this country, partly owing to the fact that it 
is not well represented here. There are no specimens in the 
National Gallery of the work of two of its principal masters, 
Simone Martini, one of the greatest of Italian primitives, 
as no one can deny who has seen his “ Annunciation ”’ in 
the Uffizi, and Lippo Memmi. Others, such as Bartolo di 
Fredi, are represented by mere fragments, and many of the 
lesser-known artists not at ail. Of Duccio, however, the 
founder of the school, there are four pieces, all of them fine 
specimens and quite worthy to rank with the Florentines 
of the same period; the later masters also, such as Matteo 
di Giovanni and Bernardino di Fungai, are well represented. 
Mr. Hutton gives a reproduction of each picture, with a 
description and a note on the painter and his other works. 

“*The Studio’ Year-Book of Decorative Art” is an 
interesting but, on the whole, rather depressing production. 
It contains innumerable photographs both of houses and 
gardens, and of interiors of rooms, fireplaces, staircases, 
furniture, china, glass, &c., &c., and these not only of 
British, but of Continental and American origin. Some of 
the designs are quite pleasant, many are dull, many are 
very bad, but the majority, with hardly any exceptions, are 
entirely lacking in originality, and are simply self-con- 
scious imitations of the styles of the past. The houses are 
almost all of the “ picturesque”’ kind ; some might be said 
to be “in good taste,” but these are merely those which 
imitate good rather than bad styles. In this tine the 
Americans and occasionally the English seem to be the best ; 
in interior decoration, the French. But as one turns the 
pages, one longs for someone who may evolve an individual 
style—which might be much less startling than some of those 
shown here—and the prospect would indeed be a hopeless 
one if one did not know that there exist even now a few 
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genuine decorative artists, one or two good architects, who 
find no mention here. 

“ Picturesque North Africa” is no doubt an excellent 
book of its kind,—the kind that a sentimental invalid lady 
might like as a souvenir of her winter in Algiers. It contains 
a large number of admirable photographs of North Africa— 
that is Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco—of the country, 
the people, the towns, of picturesque views in oases with 
camels and Bedouins, of native bazaars, of the desert, of “ the 
hour of prayer.” And yet, somehow, it gives singularly 
little idea of the country and tells one almost nothing one 
might want to know. It is like films about Sheikhs, like 
“ Chu-Chin-Chow,” or the “Indian Love Lyrics’: the 
atmosphere is laid on too thick; picturesqueness dims 
reality ; it is altogether too Oriental. 

Aneus Davipson. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Collected Papers. By Siamunp Freup. Vol, IIl., Oase 


Histories. Authorized Translation by ALIX and JAMES 
STRACHEY. (Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. 30s,) 


Peculiarities of Behaviour. By Dr. WILHELM STEKEL. 
Authorized English Translation by Dr. JAmMEs S. VAN 
TESLAAR, Two vols. (Williams & Norgate. 30s.) 


Tus third volume of Freud’s “ Collected Papers” (the first 
two volumes of which were reviewed in THE NaTION AND 
Tue ATHENa#uM for January 17th last) contains the five 
‘ case histories ”’ which Freud has published more or less in 
detail. Case histories are of special value to students because 
every psycho-analysis is, or should be, an organic whole, a 
definite development of the patient's mind in relation to the 
analyst. Mere discussions of particular topics, of psychical 
mechanisms or of the meanings of dreams or symptoms 
detached from their psychical context, cannot give the insight 
into analysis which can be obtained from reading the whole 
story of a case, or as much of it as can be set down in 
writing. From this point of view, indeed, not one of these 
case histories is completely satisfactory. The author has 
not found it possible, for reasons which he states (especially 
on pp. 293-4), to give in any single case a really complete 
history of an analysis. Perhaps the first and the last of 
the histories in this book, though each is incomplete, come 
nearest, at least in the reviewer's feeling, to producing the 
impression of a living insight into the patient’s mind. Of 
the others, the story of “ Little Hans ’’ is an example of a 
striking and successful “‘ analysis by deputy ”’ of an infantile 
animal phobia, the child’s father, under Professor Freud’s 
direction, carrying on conversations with his little son, and 
recording the duologues as nearly as possible verbatim ; the 
‘‘ Case of obsessional neurosis ’”’ is remarkable for the subtlety 
and complexity of the psychopathological processes disclosed, 
and greatly advanced our knowledge of the curious obses- 
sional mechanisms concerned with self-punishment ; and the 
‘“‘Psycho-analytic notes on an autobiographical account of 
a case of Paranoia” are a discussion of a temporary paranoid 
insanity in a man whom the author never saw or communi- 
cated with, based almost entirely on the autobiography which 
the patient wrote, and afterwards published, towards the end 
of his eight years’ confinement in a private mental hospital. 
The extraordinarily elaborate fantastic schemes of the 
universe constructed by the patient yield, under Freud’s 
discussion, an explanation entirely concordant with psycho- 
analytic doctrine, and furnish the text for an exposition of 
the author’s views on the psychical relation of paranoid 
affections to homo-sexuality. 

The case of “ Dora,’”’ described in the first paper, is a 
typical hysteria analyzed by Professor Freud for three 
months only in 1899, and first published in 1905. The treat- 
ment was broken off prematurely by the patient herself, 
from a motive which is quite clear from facts revealed in 
the analysis. The analysis belongs, of course, to the earlier 
years of the author’s analytic work, and is remarkable for 
the great clarity and convincing effect with which most of 
the hysterical mechanisms and symbolizations are brought 
out. Nevertheless, a great part of the material was never 
fully elucidated owing to the incompleteness of the analysis. 
The “ transference” was never fully developed, though the 


hostile element in it was the direct cause of the rupture. 
The physician did not realize this hostile transference soon 
enough, and thus neglected to make the patient conscious 
of it, a course which would probably have prevented her from 
breaking off the treatment. The therapeutic result was 
good, but not complete. 

To be contrasted with the analysis of “ Dora” is the last 
paper in the volume, which deals with the case of a young 
man who had suffered from an animal phobia followed by 
an obsessional neurosis in his early childhood, had become 
ill again in his eighteenth year, and thereafter completely 
incapacitated and dependent upon other people. The treat- 
ment, which was carried out some years later, lasted a long 
time, a full transference was developed, and recovery resulted. 
The subject of the paper is, however, confined to the neurosis 
of the patient’s childhood. Undertaken many years after 
the case of “ Dora,” it is involved with many of the later 
developments of psycho-analytic theory, which are most 
difficult and complex, far more so than the comparatively 
simple hysterical mechanisms. Towards the end of the 
paper some of the deepest problems, which are as yet obscure 
and unsolved, are touched upon. 

The translation, which has been carried out with 
minute care, is rendered in admirable English. 

No contrast could be greater than that between the 
treatment of similar material by Stekel and by Freud. In 
place of Freud’s level-headed sanity, his open mind, and the 
care with which he analyzes and correlates detail, we have 
in Stekel’s writings the excursions of a brilliant adventurer 
in the field of psychopathology. Stekel was, of course, 
originally a disciple of Freud, and all his ideas are based 
upon those of the founder of psycho-analysis. Like Jung’s 
and Adler’s, Stekel’s work would never have come into 
existence if Freud had not laid the foundations broad and 
firm. That, of course, is no reason for depreciating any 
sound superstructures they may have erected on Freudian 
foundations. Unlike Jung and Adler, Stekel does not 
depart very widely from Freudian theory, but where he does 
it is very difficult to judge of the validity of his theories 
and interpretations, because he is so unsystematic. On the 
whole, he seems to add but little in which we can place any 
great confidence, but many of his interpretations are obvi- 
ously sound and acute. 

The present work contains a great wealth of observations 
and a good deal of interesting discussion, and for this reason 
will be of considerable value to the psycho-analyst. Dr. 
Stekel undoubtedly possesses a wonderful “nose for the 
unconscious,” in other words, he has a remarkably deve- 
loped intuitive perception of the unconscious motivations of 
symptomatic acts, dreams, and deliria—and this is, of course, 
a very valuable gift in the practice of psycho-analysis. But 
he does not seem very strong in the equally important power 
of self-criticism, without which psycho-analytic “ intuition ” 
is a dangerous weapon. It should be noted that, according 
to the publishers’ announcement, “the sale of this book is 
strictly limited to members of the medical profession, psycho- 
analysts, scholars, and to such adults who may have a 
definite position in the field of psychological or social 
research ’’—a somewhat vague public, whose limits would 
not be easy to determine! 

A. G. TANsLEy. 
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MODERN THEORIES OF THE ETHER 
Ether and Reality. By Sir Oviver Lopas, (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s, 6d.) 


In the preface of this little book Sir Oliver Lodge says: 
“ Reality is what everyone is keen to know about. No 
one wants to be deceived ; all are eager for trustworthy 
information, if it be forthcoming, about both the material 
and the spiritual worlds, which together seem to consti- 
tute the Universe. The Ether of Space is the connecting 
link.” 

In Chapter I. he quotes from that wonderful 
genius, Clerk Maxwell: ‘“ The vast interplanetary and 
interstellar regions will no longer be regarded as waste 
places in the universe. . . . We shall find them to be 
already full of the wonderful medium; so full that no 
human power can remove it from the smallest portion of 
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space, or produce the slightest flaw in its infinite con- 
tinuity.”’ 

Sir Oliver remarks that it is commonly said that we 
have no sense organ which will detect the ether. It 
might as well be said that we have no sense directly to 
appreciate the air we breathe; but children have to be 
taught that an atmosphere really exists round the earth. 
Probably a wind is the most direct method of apprehend- 
ing the air. Many vain attempts have been made to detect 
a wind in the ether; but we can feel its vibrations by 
holding a hand in front of a blazing fire. It is not the 
hot air we feel; the air remains cool; it is not heated by 
radiation. We are using the ether now in radio-tele- 
graphy. Does it not seem madness to deny the existence 
of a thing which is all round us, which we daily utilize, 
and which is constantly exerting influence upon us? 
These observations are all culled from among many others 
in the preface and the first chapter. And numberless 
arguments, equally simple and equally striking, are to be 
found in profusion throughout this fascinating book. 

Huygens, in 1678, was the first to propound 
seriously, and endeavour to develop on scientific 
lines, an undulatory theory of light. He was 
also the first to give a fairly correct exposition of the 
general character of the elasticity of a medium such as 
is requisite for the propagation of regular undulations. 

The notion of such a medium came down from a very 
early period of Greek physical speculations and a very 
much earlier period of Aryan ones which have only 
recently been made accessible to modern European 
scholars. The theory of the universe, as indicated in the 
Vedas and Upanishads, is developed by purely a priory 
reasoning from their conception of the absolute. The 
eternal self-consciousness, in the perfect freedom of its 
absolute self-determination, first made itself manifest 
in the form of mind. From this proceeded a second 
manifestation in the form of what we call energy—the 
power of doing work: it might be called simply power 
had not the engineers appropriated that term to express 
the rate of doing work. Energy in its turn gave rise to 
ether, in which vortices, or “ whirlpools,’ as the Vedas 
express it, were formed, resulting in a series of ethers of 
increasing density and complexity. Matter was regarded 
as the final term of the series of ethers. These specula- 
tive ethers formed a series of sinks for the disposal of 
every unexplained physical difficulty, and thus became 
the terror of physicists. 

Observations made by Malus in 1810 led Fresnel to 
the discovery that the vibrations in light rays are not, 
as assumed by Huygens, of the compressional] longitudinal 
type transmitted by fluids, but transverse, 7.e., at right 
angles to the direction of transmission. MacCullagh, 
in 1839, determined mathematically the nature of the 
vibrations in light rays required to explain all the well- 
known properties of such rays, and showed that the 
vibrations would be of the kind produced by a forward 
and backward twist of each minute element of the ether. 
Owing to the absence of material analogy for this ether, 
the paper remained practically unnoticed until 1880, 
when G. F. Fitzgerald pointed out that MacCullagh’s 
equations were identical with those obtained by Maxwell 
for the propagation of electric waves. It was in view 
of this generalization and its outcome that in a volume 
published in 1910 I wrote to the effect that: According 
to the view advanced in the present volume, the atoms 
of matter consist of aggregates of electrons constituting 
strain forms in the ether. Material atoms are therefore 
differentiations of portions of the original formless ether 
arising from certain distributions of motion, 7.e., certain 
energy configurations. The ultimate basis of matter, as 
far as accessible to observation, is the formless ether, in 
which as yet no strain forms exist, but which is imbued 
with energy of spin in every smallest portion. In the 
formless state this energy of spin forms a uniform volume 
distribution. Now imagine the energy removed, there 
can then remain nothing perceptible to our senses, for 
all known material phenomena are due to changes in 
energy distribution.* Energy, then, is the sole ultimate 
phenomenal basis of matter. 





* Compressed from “A Treatise on Electrical Theory and the 
Problem of the Universe,” p. 470. 


It will be interesting to compare the following pre- 
sent-day views of some of our most eminent relativists. 

Einstein’s concept of the ether, according to Max 
Born, is empty space equipped with gravitational and 
electro-magnetic fields, whereby, however, this word 
must not denote a substance with its traditional 
attributes. Thus in the ether there are to be no deter- 
minable points, and it is meaningless to speak of motion 
relative to the ether. 

_ In Dr. Whitehead’s relativity theory we must not 
primarily conceive of events as in a given time, a given 
space, and consisting of changes in given persistent 
material. Time, space, and material are adjuncts of 
events, time and space are relations between events, not 
relations between materials, as on the old relativity 
theory. His ether is an ether of events, which may be 
loosely stated as being “ that something is going on 
everywhere and always.’’ Professor Eddington defines 
the ether as an ether of events, a complex of relations, 
and so appears to agree precisely with Dr. Whitehead. 

Dr. J. H. Jeans, in his recent Kelvin Lecture, made 
the statement that follows :—“ We may be confident that 
if an ether exists, it must be something very different 
from the Maxwell-Faraday ether. It must probably be 
thought of as a four-dimensional structure, and must 
be more subjective than the Maxwell-Faraday ether. 
Each of us must carry his own ether about with him, 
extending through all space and all time, much as in a 
Shower of rain eack observer carries his own rainbow 
about with him. Whether such a structure, if it exists, 
ought to be called an ether, others must decide. We may 
remark in passing that the conception of an ether has 
always made a special appeal to the practical, one might 
almost say engineering, type of mind which we associate 
with the leaders of British science. While our own 
physicists have asked for nature to be reduced to a 
machine transmitting tensions and stresses, the more 
metaphysical minds of the Continent have usually been 
content to accept action at a distance as an ultimate 
explanation of natural phenomena, or at least to regard 
such an explanation as being in every way as final and 
as satisfying as an explanation in terms of a medium. 
It was something more than a coincidence that Newton, 
Kelvin, Clerk Maxwell, and Faraday were all British, 
while Boscovitch, Einstein, and Weyl are not.’’—Sup- 
plement to “ Nature,’’ March 7th. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, one of the founders both 
of the electron theory and the electro-magnetic relativity 
theory, replying to the above, said (‘ Nature,”’ 
March 14th):—‘“If there is a distinctively British 
view of the ether, it is the one that was promoted, in 
his usually fragmentary and erratic manner, by Kelvin, 
the inspirer, along with Faraday, of Clerk Maxwell. 
It identifies the ether as the substratum, with physical 
qualities, in which all matter subsists as a limited 
number of possible types of atomic structures, and which, 
moreover, binds these discrete atoms into a cosmos by 
their necessary reactions across it. Being the medium 
which makes atomic matter possible, it is not itself 
matter. It makes no essential] difference whether one 
visualizes it as an active physical medium or alternatively 
describes it as space, or a fourfold extension, endowed 
with physical qualities. The relevant problem is to 
carry the ideas through as far as possible, and so test 
the extent and appropriateness of their analogy with 
physical reality. Fundamental space and time ought, 
one would think, to be uniform, the same everywhere. 
As soon as the qualities of space are made to depend 
on the presence of adjacent portions of matter, it ceases 
to be pure space, and becomes an interconnecting medium 
with physical properties. But this subject, on its 
epistemological side, is far from having yet been 
exhausted.’’ 

The Whitehead relativity theory is the outcome of 
a profound reformulation of physical data in the light 
of the magnificent work of Einstein and Minkowski. It 
has given identical results with the Einstein theory in 
all cases where the predictions of the latter have been 
confirmed by observation, and has provided solutions of 
several problems unsolved by the Einstein theory. 

G. W. ve TonzELman. 








